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WORK  AMONG  THE  CHINESE  BLIND. 


BY  MISS  C.  F.  GORDON'  CTTMMING,  CRIEFF,  SCOTLAND. 

Among  the  innumerable  inventions  of  the  present  clay,  there  is 
one,  seemingly  so  small  and  simple,  and  produced  by  a worker  so 
humble,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  overlookt;  and  yet  so  vast  are  its 
latent  capabilities  that  I have  no  doubt  that  this  small  acorn  will,  in 
due  season,  develop  into  a wide-spreading  Tree  of  Life — a most  valu- 
able handmaid  to  all  missionary  effort  in  those  provinces  of  China 
where  Mandarin  Chinese  is  spoken — that  is  to  say,  in  three-fourths  of 
the  vast  empire,  and  by  a population  roughly  estimated  at  three  hun- 
dred millions.* 

The  results  of  this  invention  may  be  briefly  summarized  thus: 
(L)  Work  for  the  blind.  (2)  Work  by 
trained  blind  for  other  blind.  (3)  Work 
by  the  blind  for  illiterate  sighted  persons. 

The  inventor  of  this  simple,  but  valu- 
able, invention,  Rev.  William  Murray,  was 
the  only  son  of  a poor  saw-miller  near 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  When  only  about 
nine  years  of  age,  while  too  fearlessly  ex- 
amining the  machinery,  his  left  arm  was 
torn  off,  thus  disabling  him  and.  prevent- 
ing him  from  following  his  father’s  occu- 
pation. This  apparent  calamity  proved  to 
he  the  first  incident  in  his  calling  to 
mission  work  of  a very  remarkable  nature. 

As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  earn  his 

own  living,  lie  became  a rural  postman  in  the  neighborhood  of  Glas- 
gow, and  day  by  day  he  beguiled  the  tedium  of  his  long  tramps  by  the 
study  of  two  books — the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  Greek — reserving  part  of  his  time  for  quiet  prayer  that 
God  would  make  plain  to  him  Ilisholy  will  concerning  his  future  life. 

lie  soon  became  convinced  that  he  must  find  work  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  foreign  missions,  or  Bible-work.  Again  and  again  he 
applied  for  employment  as  a colporteur  of  the  National  Bible  Society 
of  Scotland,  but  tho  greatly  attracted  by  the  lad,  the  secretary  feared 
that  one  so  very  unassuming  might  fail  to  prove  successful.  Thus  a 
considerable  time  elapst  ere  his  services  were  accepted. 

Finally,  in  1864,  he  carried  his  point,  and  was  told  to  begin  work 
among  the  foreign  ships  lying  in  the  Clyde.  Soon  the  society  found 
that  it  had  never  had  such  a colporteur  as  the  gentle  lad  who  made 


REV.  WILLIAM  H.  MURRAY. 


* This  may  be  an  over-estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  this  system  may  be  used,  but  by 
slight  changes  it  may  doubtless  be  adapted  to  very  nearly  these  numbers.— Ei>. 
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his  way  among  the  sailors  of  all  nations,  persuading  them  to  purchase 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  languages.  During  the  seven 
years  of  his  apprenticeship  as  a home  colporteur  he  carried  on  his  own 
education  during  the  winter  months,  by  going  very  early  to  bed,  and 
rising  daily  at  3 A.  M.  to  study  for  the  classes  held  from  8 till  10  A.  M. 
at  the  Old  College,  ere  commencing  his  long  day’s  work  of  bookselling 
on  the  street  or  the  river.  In  the  summer  months  he  was  sent  through 
wild  districts  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  pushing  his  Bible  cart  along 
many  a lonely,  hilly  tract  of  bleak  moorland— a task  which  often 
severely  taxt  the  strength  of  his  one  arm.  All  this  time  lie  was  long- 
ing to  be  employed  in  carrying  the  \\  ord  of  Life  to  those  to  whom  it 
was  as  yet  unknown. 

At  last,  in  1871,  he  obtained  his  heart’s  desire,  and  was  sent  to 
North  China,  being  located  first  at  Chefoo,  and  then  at  Peking.  The 
same  aptitude  for  mastering  crabbed  symbols  which  had  facilitated  his 
study  of  Creek  and  Hebrew  enabled  this  diligent  student  very  quickly 
to  acquire  a sufficient  knowledge  of  Chinese  to  begin  his  bookselling.  In 
fact,  in  the  first  four  months,  lie  actually  learned  to  recognize, at  sight, 
two  thousand  of  the  bewilderingly  intricate  Chinese  ideographs,  or 
written  characters.  Between  30,000  and  40,000  of  these  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Confucius,  which  embody  practically  all  the  learn- 
ing of  China.  Before  one  can  read  a very  simple  book  in  Chinese, 
such  as  the  Bible,  he  must  be  able  to  recognize  at  least  four  thousand 
of  the  ideographs.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Chinese  never  attempt  to  learn  to  read,  still  less  would  they  dream 
of  learning  to  write.  As  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  avc  may  ask 
incredulously,  “ Have  any  of  the  rulers  of  the  people  believed  ? ” The 
vast  majority  of  Chinese  converts  to  Christianity  are  quite  illiterate, 
so  that  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  Christian  men,  and  all  of  the  Chris- 
tian Avomcn,  arc  unable  to  read,  and  can  only  join  in  hymns  which 
they  have  learned  by  heart.  They  receive  instruction  only  as  they 
listen  to  what  is  read  or  preacht  in  the  mission  churches — few,  indeed, 
can  carry  home  books  from  Avhich  to  read  for  the  edification  of  them- 
selves or  their  neighbors.  From  this  avo  can  understand  something  of 
the  importance  of  the  invention  of  a system  so  very  simple  that  the 
most  illiterate,  both  blind  and  sighted,  can  learn  both  to  read  and 
write  in  less  than  three  months — many  have  done  so  in  half  that  time. 
The  extraordinary  simplicity  of  the  system  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  evolved  in  tAvo  distinct  stages,  the  first  being  only  for  the  use  of 
the  blind. 

I here  arc  in  China  a lamentable  number  of  these  blind,  OAving  to 
the  prevalence  of  leprosy,  small-pox,  ophthalmia,  and  general  dirt.  In 
the  streets  of  all  Chinese  cities  it  is  a common  thing  to  see  a dozen  or 
more  blind  men  or  women,  walking  in  single  file,  the  blind  leading 
the  blind,  making  a hideous  noise  with  cymbals  and  other  discordant 
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instruments,  in  order  to  extract  infinitesimal  coins  from  the  deafened 
passengers  or  shopkeepers,  who  pay  this  tax  to  induce  the  unsightly 
and  noisy  procession  to  move  on. 

The  majority  of  the  adult  blind-  are  the  most  degraded  of  the 
population,  hut  occasionally  one  came  to  Mr.  Murray  wishing  to  buy 
a portion  of  this  “ foreign  classic  of  Jesus.”  When  Mr.  Murray  askt, 
“What  is  the  use  to  you  of  a book  which  you  can  not  see  to  read  ?” 
the  answer  was:  “If  I have  the  book, perhaps  some  day  some  one  will 
read  it  to  me.”  Mr.  Murray  told  them  how,  in  Europe  and  America, 
blind  people  were  taught  to  read  for  themselves,  but,  naturally,  he 
seemed  to  them  as  one  that  mockt.  From  that  time,  howevei’,  he 
never  ceast  to  yearn  for  some  way  in  which  to  help  the  blind,  and 
made  it  his  ceaseless  prayer  that  he  might  be  guided  how  to  do  it. 
He  had  need  of  truly  God-given  patience,  for  eight  years  elapst  ere  he 
arrived  at  a satisfactory  solution,  and  during  all  that  time  he  was 
ceaselessly  selling,  to  the  few  who  could  read  them,  hooks  printed  in 
the  intricate  Chinese  characters. 

Ere  leaving  Scotland  Mr.  Murray  had  studied  Moon’s  system  of 
raised  alphabetic  symbols  for  the  blind,  but  as  musical  notes  can  not 
be  represented  by  this  type,  he  saw  that  it  could  never  satisfactorily 
render  the  amazingly  fine  gradations  of  sound  which  form  the  tones, 
so  maddening  to  the  foreigner  seeking  to  learn  Chinese.  But  in  the 
London  Mission,  where  he  lodged,  was  a little  girl  who  had  been  born 
blind,  and  for  her  hooks  were  sent  from  England  in  Braille’s  system 
of  embost  dots.  This  system  expresses  fine  gradations  of  sound  so 
clearly  that  the  most  complicated  music  can  be  written  for  the  blind. 
By  taking  a group  of  six  dots,  and  omitting  one  or  more  at  a time, 
sixty-three' symbols  can  be  produced.  By  means  of  these  can  be  rep- 
resented the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  so  accurately 
express  the  forty-one  sounds  of  the  English  language,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  sixty-three  may  be  used  to  denote  punctuation  and  musical 
notes.  But  as  the  Chinese  have  no  alphabet,  the  first  step  toward  a 
solution  of  the  problem  was  when  Mr.  Murray  realized  that,  altho 
there  are  over  30,000  Chinese  characters,  there  are  only  four  hundred 
and  eight  sounds  in  Mandarin  Chinese — the  language  of  about  three 
hundred  millions  of  the  people.  But  Braille  provides  only  sixty-three 
symbols,  how  then  could  these  be  made  to  represent  four  hundred  and 
eight  sounds  ? 

There  was  then  vouchsafed  to  this  patient  seeker  after  the  Lord’s 
guidance  what  he  recognized  as  a divine  revelation.  In  the  broad  noon- 
day,  while  resting  from  his  long  morning  of  exhausting  toil  among 
noisy  Chinese  crowds,  he  seemed  to  see  a great  scroll  outspread  before 
him,  and  covered  with  Braille’s  embost  dots.  The  thought  seemed  to 
he  flasht  into  his  mind,  “ Make  these  dots  represent  numerals,  and 
number  the  sounds.”  There,  in  a nutshell,  lies  the  whole  secret.  The 
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same  group  of  dots,  differently  placed,  are  used  to  represent  units, 
tens,  and  hundreds.  Thus,  symbols  representing  the  numbers  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  stand  for  units;  any  two  of  these  symbols  (e.g.,  4 and 
0 = 40),  represent  tens;  and  any  three  symbols  (e.g.,  4,  0,  and  8 = 108), 
stand  for  hundreds.  Thus  it  becomes  a very  simple  thing  to  repre- 
sent any  numeral. 

Mr.  Murray  next  numbered  the  four  hundred  and  eight  sounds  of 
Mandarin  Chinese.  1 stands  for  Ah;  2,  for  .4 i;  3,  for  An;  10,  for  Chan ; 
100,  for  ’Huan;  400,  for  Yung;  408,  for  P’ou.  This  last  sound,  which  is 
represented  by  the  highest  figure  required,  has  a symbol  as  surprisingly 
simple  as  any  of  the  others.  Then,  as  an  aid  to  memory,  Mr.  Murray 
arranged  408  doggerel  lines,  connecting  the  numeral  with  the  sound — 
somewhat  as  children  say : 

“One  to  make  ready, 

Two  to  prepare; 

Three  to  be  off. 

Four  to  be  there.” 
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The  Chinese  are  all  gifted  with  very  retentive  memories,  and  they 

have  no  difficulty  in  rapidly  mem- 
orizing these  lines.  Thenceforth 
they  find  that  the  touch  of  the 
dots  representing  any  numeral 
instinctively  suggests  the  corre- 
sponding sound,  just  as  in  our 
own  language  the  sight  of  a cer- 
tain letter  of  the  alphabet  suggests 
a certain  sound. 

Great  was  Mr.  Murray’s  joy 
when  his  years  of  patient,  in- 
genious toil  were  thus  crowned 
with  success,  llis  first  four  pupils 
were  miserably  poor,  ignorant 
street  beggars,  whom  he  brought 
to  his  own  lodgings,  that  he  might 
feed  and  clothe  them,  and  isolate 
them  from  contaminating  surroundings.  But  even  these  unpromis- 
ing pupils  were  able  to  read  and  write  fluently  in  three  months. 

It  was  at  this  time  (June,  1879,)  that,  in  the  course  of  pro- 
longed travels,  I was  compelled  to  visit  Peking,  and,  by  a totally 
unforeseen  chain  of  circumstances,  found  myself  the  guest  of  Dr. 
Dudgeon,  of  the  London  Mission,  and  heard  these  blind  men,  who  had 
been  ignorant  beggars  oidy  about  four  months  before,  reading  and 
writing  fluently  from  any  page  prepared  for  their  use  in  Murray's 
numerical  type. 

After  my  return  to  England  other  matters  engrost  my  attention. 


MR.  MFRRAY'S  SYSTEM  OF  EMBOST  DOTS  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

A portion  of  a page  from  one  of  the  Gospels. 
The  dots  are  raised  for  the  blind. 
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so  that  it  was  not  until  the  year  1SS6  that  I came  to  realize  that  the 
development  of  this  remarkable  and  noble  work  was  greatly  limited 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Murray  possest  nothing  beyond  his  salary  as  a 
colporteur.  This  small  amount  was  intended  only  for  his  own  main- 
tenance, but  on  it  he  was  maintaining  twelve  or  more  blind  students, 
besides  hiring  a room  in  which  they  could  live.  This  thought  led  me 
for  the  first  time  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  funds  to  enable  him  to 
extend  the  work.  Tho  the  amounts  contributed  have  never  sufficed 
to  do  this  on  an  adequate  scale,  they  have  proved  sufficient  to  convince 
practical  men  that  the  system  was  worth  developing  and  applying. 
Consequently  a number  of  well-known  men  in  Glasgow  formed  them- 
selves into  a home  committee,  while  others  in  Peking,  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Murray  and  his  work,  form  his  very  practical  committee  on 
the  field. 

Until  about  the  year  1890  only  Mr.  Murray’s  work  for  the  blind 
was  mentioned.  Then  came  the  second  stage  in  what  he  loves  to  call 
his  revelation,  namely,  his  adaptation  of  the  self-same  system  for  the 
use  of  sighted  persons.  Some  said  to  him,  rather  in  “ chaff,”  “ What 
a privilege  it  is  to  bo  blind,  and  to  learn  to  read  and  write  in  three 
months ! Why  don’t  you  do  something  for  poor  sighted  persons,  who 
must  needs  take  about  six  years  to  learn  to  read  their  own  compli- 
cated ideographs,  and  are  then  far  from  fluent  ? ” It  then  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  nothing  could  be  more  simple.  He  had  only  to 
make  the  numeral  type  visible  by  using 

BLACK  LIKES  INSTEAD  OF  THE  RAISED  DOTS. 

Having,  with  his  brush  and  ink,  prepared  pages  in  this  manner,  he 
and  a native  assistant  tried  teaching  several  intelligent  Chinamen, 
each  of  whom  mastered  the  system  in  a few  days! 

But  everything  in  China  requires  patience,  and  fully  a year  elapst 
ere  he  was  able  to  get  these  new  symbols  cast  in  metal  type  ready  for 
the  printer.  He  then  took  these  to  his  blind  scholars,  who  were 
busily  embossing  books  for  the  blind,  and  askt  if  they  could  tell  what 
they  were.  After  feeling  them,  the  blind  students  at  once  replied: 

“ Why,  these  are  our  symbols,  but  you  have  used  lines  instead  of 
dots.  Why  have  you  done  this  ? ” 

“ Because  you  blind  people  are  now  going  to  print  books  for 
sighted  persons,  and  you  are  going  to  teach  them  how  to  read!” 

This  is  exactly  what  is  being  done,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  anything  more  infinitely  pathetic.  All  day  long  blind  com- 
positors (generally  girls)  are  preparing  column  after  column  of  this 
clear,  simple  type,  and  a sighted  colporteur  comes  in  the  evening  to 
print  off  the  many  hundred  copies.  Then  the  blind  fingers  neatly 
disperse  the  type  into  its  compartments,  and  again  set  up  new  columns. 
Thus  all  the  gospels,  most  of  the  epistles,  many  favorite  hymns,  and 
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sacred  literature  on  a very  small  scale  have  already  been  prepared,  and 
a blind  man  or  a blind  woman  is  ready  at  any  time  to  instruct  any 
sighted  pupils  who  are  willing  to  be  taught. 

One  of  Mr.  Murray's  first  test  cases  was  a class  Of  the  oldest,  most 
ignorant  converts  in  Peking.  Toihese  he  offered  2LZ  (5  cents)  a day 
all  the  time  they  were  learning,  if  only  they  would  try.  Of  course, 
they  thought  he  was  mad,  but  they  were  delighted  to  get  so  large  a 
daily  dole,  and  would  fain  have  continued  drawing  it  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.  But  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  they  all  came  to  Mr.  Murray 
to  say  that  they  could  no  longer  claim  it,  for  they  found,  to  their 
unspeakable  surprise,  that  all  could  read  and  write. 

The  next  experiment  was  teaching  a large  class  of  very  ignorant 
farm  women,  who  came  from  another  province  to  study  at  another 
branch  of  the  London  Mission.  One  blind  girl,  Hannah  by  name, 

was  taken  there  with  a parcel  of 
books  specially  prepared  by  the 
blind  students.  In  less  than  a 
week  Mrs.  Allardyce,  wife  of  the 
missionary,  had  mastered  the 
system.  Of  course,  she  could 
already  speak  Chinese  fluently. 
In  less  than  ten  days  Mr.  Murray 
received  from  one  of  the  women 
a perfectly  written  letter,  without 
one  error,  and  from  another,  one 
of  the  Psalms,  equally  correct. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  all 
these  women  returned  to  their 
farms,  able  to  read  anything  at 
sight,  and  to  write  accurately. 
The  latter  power  was  soon  put  to  a test.  When  the  war  with  Japan 
broke  out,  Mrs.  Allardyce  and  her  sister,  Miss  Goode,  returned  to  Aus- 
tralia, to  visit  their  father,  and,  while  there,  they  received  most 
interesting  letters  from  these  poor  farm  women. 

A most  important  point  in  this  invention  for  the  sighted  lies  in 
the  fact  that  its  simplicity  and  the  various  details  which  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  Chinese,  are  due  to  Mr.  Murray’s  having  been  led 
primarily  to  work  for  the  blind.  Had  he  deliberately  gone  to  work 
to  invent  a simple  system  by  which  to  teach  illiterate  Chinese, 
he  would  doubtless  have  attempted  something  reproducing  our  curved 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  are  so  essentially  foreign  as  to  be  obnox- 
ious to  the  Chinese.  But  the  reproduction,  in  black  lines,  of  Braille’s 
symbols  as  arranged  for  blind  fingers,  gives  square  and  angular  forms, 
which  appear  to  the  Chinese  to  bear  a family  likeness  to  the  square 
characters  which  they  so  greatly  revere,  a likeness  wondrously  simpli- 
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8YMBOLS  FOR  SIGHTED  PERSONS  IN  MURRAY’S 
NUMERAL  TYPE. 

A portion  of  a page  from  the  Book  of  Acts. 
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fied,  but  still  suggestive.  Moreover,  the  Chinese  take  kindly  to 
numerals.  They  also  find  that  these  newly  invented  symbols  can  easily 
he  written  with  the  brush  and  India  ink  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

I would  fain  multiply  details  of  Mr.  Murray’s  work — his  adapta- 
tion of  the  same  system  of  numerals  to 
shorthand,  for  both  blind  and  sighted; 
the  manner  in  which  he  renovates  dilapi- 
dated pianos  and  harmoniums,  contriv- 
ing, with  his  one  arm,  to  give  them  new 
wires  and  new  leathers;  how  he  teaches 
all  his  blind  pupils  both  to  play  and  to 
write  music  from  dictation,  so  that  a 
number  of  them  are  now  acting  as  or- 
ganists at  different  mission  chapels. 

The  only  musical  training  that  Mr. 

Murray  himself  had  ever  received  was 
sufficient  instruction  in  the  tonic  sol-fa 
system  to  enable  him  to  teach  in  a Sun- 
day-school in  Glasgow. 

Fain  would  I also  tell  of  the  conver- 
sion and  subsequent  missionary  work  of 
Blind  Chang,  of  Manchuria,  whose  earnest 
upward  of  five  hundred  men  to  seek  baptism, 

chances  of 


BLIND  PETER. 

Organist  of  the  London  Mission  and 
head  teacher  in  the  school  for  the 
blind.  Died  1830. 
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preaching  has  led 
in  spite  of  all  the 
cruel  persecution, 
which  may  at  any  time  result 
from  thus  openly  confessing  their 
faith.  I would  gladly  tell  how  the 
first  blind  woman  who  mastered 
the  new  system  Avas  taught  by  a 
small  blind  boy,  so  young  that  he 
( i was  still  allowed  access  to  the 

1 1 a / _ . women’s  quarters.  Of  course, 

Mr.  Murray  could  not  possibly  be 
allowed  to  teach  women,  but  by 
this  means  the  difficulty  was  over- 
come. This  ingenious  woman 
became  the  teacher  of  all  blind 
girls  and  women,  who  subse- 
quently have  ventured  to  come  to 
be  taught. 

Some  have  faced  almost  in- 
credible difficulties  to  secure  this 
precious  power.  One  blind  woman  persuaded  her  husband,  another 
persuaded  her  father,  to  wheel  her  in  a cumbersome  wheelbarrow, 
from  a remote  mission  station,  all  the  way  to  Peking. 


A COMPARISON  OF  SYMBOLS. 

(1)  English.  (2)  Chinese  ideographs.  (3)  A1 
phabetic  Chinese.  (4)  Numerical  type  for 
blind  (embost).  (5)  Numerical  type 
for  sighted.  Shorthand.  (7) 

Joined  shorthand.  (8)  Short- 
hand without  tone. 


In  each  case 
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it  was  a thirty  days’  journey,  in  the  midst  of  the  bitterly  cold  winter, 
and  across  a country  whose  roads  are  practically  non-existent.  It 
needed  strong  faith  and  determination  to  face  such  difficulties  as  those 
of  the  mere  journey,  to  say  nothing  of  residence  with  foreigners  in  a 


BLIND  HANNAH  AND  ONE  OF  HER  CLASSES  OF  IGNORANT  FARM  WOMEN. 


strange  city,  in  order  to  acquire  their  wondrous  new  arts.  But 
these  blind  Christian  women  persevered,  and  in  due  season  returned 
to  their  homes,  not  only  able  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  them- 
selves, but  competent  to  instruct  others  also  both  in  reading  and 
writing.* 


The  British  and  Chinese  Bible  Society  distributes  throughout  the 
Chinese  Empire  the  Bible  in  classical  Mandarin,  10  Colloquial,  Kat- 
muck,  Mongolian,  and  Tibetan  languages.  In  189G  some  540,000  books 
were  printed.  3Gf>,000  books  were  put  into  circulation,  of  which 
358,000  were  sold,  and  8,000  given  away.  The  books  are  nearly  always 
sold  at  a price  to  pay  for  the  paper,  and  it  was  an  indication  of  the 
remarkable  progress  of  Christianity  that  11,000  New  Testaments  in 
excellent  bindings  were  sold. 


* Those  who  wish  may  order  copies  of  Miss  Gordon  Cumming's  little  book  “ Work  for  the 
Blind  ” (price  Of/.,  postage  3</.),  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Gilbert*  Rivington,  Glerkenwell, 
London.  For  those  who  prefer  giving  direct  help  to  the  blind,  I may  mention  that  about 
£10  ($60)  covers  all  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  one  pupil  for  a year.  Subscriptions  will 
be  gladly  received  by  I).  E.  Pierson,  OH  Marcy  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  will  forward 
them  to  the  treasurer,  Prof.  S.  M.  Russell,  The  University,  Peking,  China. 


